PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OP 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

BY  GENERAL  OLIVER  O.  HOWARD 


WHEN,  in  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln 
went  to  Washington  to  be  inaugu- 
rated as  President,  I was  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor, with  the  assimilated  rank  of  cap- 
tain, at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 
In  the  month  of  May,  by  the  call  of 
Mr.  Blaine,  an  election  by  the  Third 
Maine  Regiment,  and  a commission  of 
colonel  by  the  Hon.  Israel  Washburn,  I 
became  commander  of  the  first  three- 
years  regiment  from  Maine,  my  native 
State. 

After  organizing  this  regiment  a thou- 
sand strong,  I answered  a sudden  call  from 
Mr.  Lincoln,  hastened  the  regiment  to 
Washington,  and  encamped  it  close  beside 
the  Second  Maine,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Jameson.  His  regiment  and  mine  had 
gathered  up  the  first  fruits  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  in  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec 
valleys.  Being  a military  man  by  pro- 
fession, I was  extremely  anxious  that  my 
regiment  should  stand  abreast  of  any  in 
point  of  drill,  discipline,  and  every  other 
requisite  for  field-service.  We  officers 
took  particular  pains  to  make  our  eve- 
ning parades  and  reviews  not  only  varied, 
but  attractive.  Burnside  had  a Rhode  Is- 
land brigade  on  Capitol  Hill.  Cabinet 
officers,  senators,  representatives,  and 
well-to-do  citizens  who  could  afford  to 
ride  in  carriages  in  those  times,  drove 
out  every  evening  to  see  our  parades. 
Some  went  to  Capitol  Hill,  and  some  to 
Meridian  Hill,  where  Jameson  and  I 
were  exercising  our  functions. 

One  evening  just  as  I was  closing  our 
evening  parade,  after  the  officers  had 
marched  up  and  made  their  last  salute, 
an  orderly,  approaching,  said : “ Some 
gentlemen  in  a carriage  out  there  by 
Fourteenth  Street  wish  to  see  you.”  I 


walked  over  toward  the  carriage,  which 
was  much  like  an  ordinary  hack,  with  two 
ordinary-looking  men  in  it. 

Some  one  standing  outside  said:  “Col- 
onel Howard,  permit  me  to  introduce  you 
to  our  President,  Mr.  Lincoln.” 

The  President  wore  a silk  hat  and  a 
thin  overcoat  of  dark  color.  He  did  not 
seem  to  me,  in  his  sitting  posture,  to  be 
tall,  as  the  papers  represented  him.  He 
smiled,  and  extended  his  hand,  which  1 
took,  naturally  with  some  feeling  of  em- 
barrassment. He  was  the  first  President 
that  I had  met,  and  was,  of  course,  the 
great  commander-in-chief  upon  whom  a 
young  officer  would  look  with  reverence 
and  awe.  His  pleasant  smile,  his  hand- 
shake, and  his  words,  “I  have  enjoyed 
very  much  looking  at  your  show.  Colonel 
Howard,”  put  me  at  once  at  my  ease.  I 
remember  no  more  of  what  took  place  or 
of  what  was  said  on  that  occasion.  After 
a few  minutes,  raising  my  hat  and  salut- 
ing the  President,  I returned  to  my  com- 
mand. 

My  next  interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln, 
as  nearly  as  I can  recall  it,  came  about  in 
this  way : I paid  my  respects  to  Colonel 

Joseph  K.  F.  Mansfield,  who  was  com- 
manding the  home-district  at  Washing- 
ton, and  also  to  the  Hon.  Simon  Cam- 
eron, Secretary  of  War,  and  after  that 
(probably  with  one  of  them)  I passed  on 
to  the  White  House,  to  pay  my  formal  re- 
spects to  the  President.  He  was  standing 
by  his  desk  in  his  large  reception-room 
when  I entered.  Then  I noticed  his  height, 
so  much  greater  than  that  of  any  one 
in  attendance.  There  were  present  cabi- 
net officers,  a few  senators,  and  several 
army  officers  of  rank.  As  they  were  con- 
sidering some  military  problem,  I did  not 
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at  first  approaoli  the  President  to  speak 
to  him.  hut  stood  hack  witli  other  olViccrs, 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  get  his  atten- 
tion. The  conversation  became  animated, 
ami  witliout  duly  considering  the  fact 
that  1 was  a young  man,  I ventured  to 
exiiress  an  opinion  on  some  important 
point.  Mr.  Seward,  who  differed  with 
me,  answered  me  curtly,  and  indicated 
jilainly  that  he  thought  that  young  and 
ine.xperienced  officers  should  reserve  their 
judgment.  I felt  the  rebuke  keenly.  Mr. 
Lincoln  looked  at  me  with  a curious 
smile,  and  greeted  me,  as  I remember, 
with  both  hands  extended.  Whatever  he 
did  or  said  I do  not  distinctly  recall,  but 
I do  remember  that  my  heart  went  out 
to  him  with  that  loyalty  and  affection 
that  made  me  his  personal  defender  and 
friend  from  that  day  on. 

I did  not  see  the  President  again  until 
after  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  On 
the  third  day  of  September,  1861,  I re- 
ceived my  promotion  as  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers.  Immediately  I was  sepa- 
rated from  my  regiment  and  from  the 
brigade  which  I had  been  commanding, 
awaiting  an  assignment.  McClellan  was 
then  in  command  of  the  army.  A few 
days  after  my  elevation,  and  before  I took 
the  neev  brigade  at  Bladensburg,  I had 
my  quarters  in  what  was  called  the 
“Chain  Building,”  near  the  great  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  New  York  Avenue. 
I was  permitted  to  occupy  a room  which, 
several  years  before,  General  Scott  had 
had  for  his  retiring-room.  While  here, 
my  adjutant-general,  F.  D.  Sewall,  and 
I received  notice  that  there  was  to  be 
a great  review  and  inspection  of  troops 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  we 
were  invited  to  be  present;  though  not  to 
participate  in  the  exercises. 

^Ve  rode  over  the  Long  Bridge  and 
passed  on  to  the  large  open  fields  beyond 
Arlington.  Here  we  found  the  troops 
drawn  up  in  long  lines,  with  a distinct 
brigade  and  division  formation,  waiting 
for  the  reviewing  officers.  Many  civil- 
ians, including  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  off  duty, 
had  taken  up  good  positions  of  observa- 
tion in  places  where  they  would  not  in- 
terrupt the  parade.  Captain  Sewall  and 
I stood  near  a group  of  people,  among 
whom  were  several  of  the  old  officers, 
some  in  uniform  and  some  in  civilian 


dress,  and  ladies  from  well-known  Wash- 
ington families. 

In  a few  minutes  after  our  arrival. 
President  Lincoln,  in  a carriage  drawn 
by  four  horses,  witli  three  gentlemen  ac- 
companying him,  drove  to  our  vicinity. 
About  the  same  time  General  McClellan, 
with  a large  staff  and  escort,  all  in  full 
dress,  appeared  near  the  carriage  and  dis- 
mounted. A small,  active  horse,  of 
course  bridled  and  saddled,  was  brought 
forward  by  an  orderly.  The  President 
seized  the  reins  and  mounted.  It  took  a 
few  minutes  to  let  out  the  stirrup-straps 
long  enough  for  him;  then  he  joined 
McClellan,  who,  with  his  staff  and  es- 
cort, had  already  vaulted  into  their  sad- 
dles within  a stone’s  throw  of  my  posi- 
tion. We  had  a good  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  situation.  The  President’s  tall 
hat  was  on  the  back  of  his  head,  his  long 
coat  flowed  back  from  the  horse’s  flank, 
his  trousers  were  hitched  up  so  that  there 
was  some  space  between  them  and  his 
shoes,  and  his  feet  were  pretty  near  the 
ground.  McClellan  was  handsome  and 
graceful  anywhere,  and  particularly  so 
when  in  full  uniform  and  mounted  upon 
a faultless  steed.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  was  indeed  striking  and  ludi- 
crous. All  the  group  about  me  laughed 
at  the  awkward  figure,  and  remarks 
like  this  were  made : “ Look  at  that 
old  ape ! What  a shame  it  is  that  we 
should  have  such  a buffoon  for 
President !” 

Every  word  spoken  was  of  that  sort. 
Though  I should  have  liked  to  see  him 
make  a better  appearance,  yet  noticing 
that  he  rode  sturdily  with  the  best  of 
them,  I spoke  sharply  to  some  of  his 
maligners,  and  rebuked  them  as  well  as 
I could.  My  speech  had  the  effect  of 
checking  the  ridicule.  As  we  beheld 
the  cavalcade  moving  on  toward  the 
troops,  we  all  noticed  that  when  Mc- 
Clellan trotted,  so  did  the  President  by 
his  side,  and  without  interruption  he  held 
himself  firmly  in  his  saddle  and  accom- 
plished the  extended  review  without  fur- 
ther awkwardness  than  would  pertain  to 
such  an  inappropriate  dress  and  outfit  as 
he  had. 

It  was  at  this  time,  on  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
return  to  his  carriage,  just  after  he  had 
started  tow^ard  the  Long  Bridge,  that  a 
young  Ohio  officer,  running  after  him, 
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called  out  in  a shrill  and  piteous  tone: 
“Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Lincoln!”  Mr.  Lin- 
coln caused  the  driver  to  hold  up  his 
team,  and,  leaning  over  the  side  of  his 
open  carriage,  he  motioned  for  the  young 
officer  to  approach.  The  young  man  ran 
up  almost  out  of  breath  and  said  that 
Colonel  W.  T.  Sherman  had  threatened 
his  life;  that  he  had  said  to  him: 
“Young  man,  if  you  do  not  do  so  and  so, 
I will  have  you  shot.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  quietly  and  gently  said  to 
him,  in  a voice  just  above  a whisper : 
“My  lad,  I know  Colonel  Sherman  very 
well,  and  I believe  he  would  do  it.”  The 
team  drove  on,  and  left  the  young  officer 
feeling  that  there  was  no  appeal  against 
this  military  tyranny.  Mr.  Lincoln  thus 
humorously  sustained  the  discipline  of 
the  army. 

As  my  rank  increased,  and  my  com- 
mand became  larger,  I came  in  contact 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  more  frequently — 
often  enough  for  him  to  remember  me 
and  to  give  me  pleasant  recognition  wl\en- 
ever  we  met.  I had  been  left  on  the 
battle-field  with  my  division  at  Antie- 
tam,  to  help  gather  in  all  the  wounded 
and  to  bury  the  dead,  after  the  remainder 
of  the  army  had  marched  off  to  Harper’s 
Ferry.  It  was  a terrible  and  grue- 
some task,  and  made  many  of  my  com- 
mand quite  ill.  Still,  we  vvere  able,  by 
slow  marches,  to  overtake  McClellan’s 
army  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  very  much  dissatisfied  that  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  had  not  more  promptly 
followed  up  its  victory  after  Antietam, 
but,  in  order  not  to  give  a hasty  Judg- 
ment against  his  general,  he  himself  came 
up  to  Harper’s  Ferry  to  take  a look  at 
the  troops. 

Just  after  my  arrival,  I went  to  Gen- 
eral McClellan’s  headquarters,  and  found 
President  Lincoln  there,  getting  ready 
for  an  inspection  of  the  army.  He  was 
dressed  as  usual,  but  McClellan  had  seen 
to  it  that  on  this  occasion  he  had  a 
more  suitable  mount,  a large,  well-broken 
horse  and  appropriate  trappings.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  cordial  to  me  as  I spoke  my 
name  and  introduced  my  adjutant-gen- 
eral, Major  Eliphalet  Whittlesy,  who 
had  been  a minister  and  professor  at 
Bowdoin  College.  Having  been  sent  by 
me  upon  some  duty,  the  major  rode  off. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  admiring  his  fine  horse- 


manship when  some  officer  said,  “That  ’s 
a parson,  Mr.  President.” 

“Parson!  Parson!  He  looks  more  like 
a cavalier,”  said  he. 

As  I was  sitting  on  my  horse  near  him. 
a little  despatch  engine  shot  rapidly  past 
the  engine-house  where  John  Brown  had 
been  caught  at  the  close  of  the  “John 
Brown  Raid,”  and  gave  forth  a pro- 
longed shrill  whistle,  ending  in  a high- 
keyed  screech. 

“What  ’s  that?”  Mr.  Lincoln  asked. 

“That  ’s  called  the  ‘Flying  Dutch- 
man,’ ” some  one  replied. 

“Oh,  it  is?  It  should  be  named  the 
‘Skeered  Virginian.’  ” 

Before  Chancellorsville  I had  recently 
come  to  the  command  of  the  Eleventh 
Army  Corps.  Soon-  after  this.  President 
Lincoln  came  with  General  Hooker  to 
review  my  troops.  The  corps  presented 
a fine  appearance  along  the  hills  and 
slopes.  General  Hooker  and  the  Presi- 
dent seemed  pleased,  and  I was  congratu- 
lated by  observing  officers  upon  our  splen- 
did review. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  however,  said  nothing  to 
me  till  just  as  he  was  finishing  the  in- 
spection; then  he  asked:  “How  is  it. 

General  Howard,  that  you  have  so  large 
a part  of  your  army  over  there?” 

He  referred  to  men  off  duty,  who  were 
mingled  with  citizens  on  the  slopes  op- 
posite the  place  of  our  parade.  Of  course 
I explained  as  well  as  I could  how  the 
quartermaster’s  men,  orderlies,  cooks,  and 
other  details,  had  come  out  of  camp  to 
see  the  President. 

Mr.  Lincoln  smiled  and  remarked  gen- 
tly: “That  review  is  about  as  big  as 
ours.”  His  evident  criticism,  though 
humorously  given,  was  a wholesome  one 
to  me.  At  any  rate,  such  details  of  men 
out  of  rank  did  not  again  appear  on  any 
future  parade. 

After  the  exercises,  I had  returned  to 
my  tent  and  taken  off  my  accoutrements 
when  the  doorway  to  the  fine  evergreen 
bower  which  the  German  pioneers  had 
made  for  me  in  front  of  my  tent  was 
darkened  by  the  entrance  of  some  one. 
Looking  out,  I saw  Mr.  Lincoln,  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  bowing  low  enough 
to  walk  in,  coming  to  pay  me  a visit.  I 
have  remembered  that  visit  with  great 
satisfaction.  He  laughed  at  the  low  roof 
of  the  bower.  He  sat  down  on  my  camp- 
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I'l'il,  aihniroil  my  robe,  made  from  the 
skills  of  Soutli  American  mountain-sheep, 
and  noticed  ami  spoke  of  the  large  set  of 
tablets  that  hung  against  the  rear  tent- 
pole.  I'or  tliat  day  the  words  were,  “ The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd;  1 shall  not  want.” 

1 was  made  to  realize  very  soon,  espe- 
cially after  the  defeat  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  become  very 
strongly  my  friend.  He  would  not  suffer 
me  to  he  removed  from  the  head  of  the 
corps  until  it  had  had  another  trial.  He 
closed  his  answer  to  my  opposers  and 
critics  with  the  words,  “Give  him  time, 
and  he  will  bring  things  straight.” 

.\s  illustrative  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  superb 
faith,  I will  give  an  instance  that  I have 
never  seen  in  print.  In  the  largest  room 
in  the  White  House,  on  the  second  floor, 
were  gathered  a number  of  officers  of  the 
army,  then  of  prominence  by  reason  of 
the  commands  that  they  held  in  the  field ; 
many  civilians  who  held  no  office,  but 
who  had  come  from  the  North  to  see 
M'ashington  and  pay  their  respects  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  perhaps  get  contracts  essen- 
tial to  running  the  government;  and  a 
few  members  of  Congress. 

At  first  it  appeared  more  like  a large 
reception,  where,  after  shaking  hands, 
people  stayed  to  chat  with  one  another. 
Not  far  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  a prominent 
senator,  whom  we  may  call  Senator 

D , in  a strong,  deep  voice  remarked : 

“I  believe  that,  if  we  could  only  do  right 
as  a people,  the  Lord  would  help  us,  and 
we  should  have  a decided  success  in  this 
terrible  struggle.”  Mr.  Lincoln,  hearing 
the  remark  of  the  senator,  with  his  clear, 
shrill  enunciation,  cried  out : “ My  faith 
is  greater  than  yours.” 

Everybody  turned  and  looked  at  the 
President,  who  was  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  there  assembled.  The  senator 
who  had  spoken  then  said,  “ How  so,  Mr. 
Lincoln?” 

“I  am  confident,”  said  he,  “that  God 
will  make  us  do  sufficiently  right  to  give 
us  the  victory.” 

After  General  Lee  had  crossed  the  Po- 
tomac River,  followdng  his  retreat  from 
Gettysburg,  there  was  considerable  criti- 
cism of  General  Meade,  particularly  in 
the  public  press,  because  he  did  not  fol- 
low’ up  Lee’s  army  and  strike  it  a heavy 
blow  w’hen  it  was  at  the  river-crossing. 
I saw  that  my  own  name  was  coming  into 


what  1 thought  undue  prominence,  so  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln  as  earnest  a letter 
as  1 could  in  behalf  of  General  Meade, 
showing  him  how'  thoroughly  united  were 
the  principal  officers  in  his  support.  Mr. 
Lincoln  then  wrote  me  that  excellent  let- 
ter, dated  July  21,  1863,  which,  together 
with  mine,  has  already  been  published. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Lincoln  to  say: 

I was  deeply  mortified  by  the  escape  of  Lee’s 
Army  across  the  Potomac.  . . . Perhaps  my 
mortification  was  heightened  because  I had 
always  believed,— making  my  belief  a hobby 
possibly, — that  the  main  Rebel  Army,  going 
north  of  the  Potomac,  could  never  return  if 
well  attended  to,  and  because  I was  so  greatly 
flattered  in  this  belief  by  the  operations  at 
Gettysburg.  A few  days  having  passed,  I 
am  now  profoundly  grateful  for  what  was 
done,  without  criticism  for  what  was  not  done. 
General  Meade  has  my  confidence  as  a brave 
and  skillful  officer  and  a true  man.  . . . 

Very  recently  I met  one  of  the  few 
living  commissioned  officers  of  my  own 
regiment.  He  said  that  at  one  time 
while  encamped  on  Meridian  Hill,  when 
I had  a bilious  attack  and  for  a few  days 
was  extremely  ill,  Mr.  Lincoln,  accom- 
panied by  Charlotte  Cushman,  the  cele- 
brated tragic  actress  of  the  day,  paid  me 
a visit.  This  officer,  then  a corporal,  was 
guarding  my  tent,  and  let  the  visitors 
come  in  to  see  me.  The  next  day,  this 
officer  said,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  again, 
bringing  with  him  his  little  son  Tad. 
After  inquiring  about  my  condition,  Mr. 
Lincoln  went  away  to  find  the  surgeon, 
leaving  Tad  with  the  corporal,  cautioning 
him  to  be  very  quiet.  He  remembers  that 
Tad  asked,  “Is  the  colonel  very  sick — 
awful  sick?” 

“Yes,  he  ’s  awful  sick,”  answered  the 
corporal. 

Then  Tad  added  thoughtfully,  “Father 
fears  he  is  going  to  die.” 

There  is  not  much  in  an  incident  like 
this,  but  it  shows  how  kind  and  tender 
Mr.  Lincoln  was,  and  how  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  one  of  his  young- 
est colonels. 

I have  only  one  more  personal  incident 
to  relate.  Some  time  after  the  above- 
mentioned  letter  was  written,  my  corps, 
with  General  Slocum’s,  was  ordered  to 
the  Middle  West,  to  join  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  which  had  suffered  a re- 
verse at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  Af- 
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ter  I had  embarked  my  entire  force  upon 
different  trains  of  cars,  which,  coming 
from  Alexandria,  passed  through  Wash- 
ington and  on  to  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Railroad,  I stopped  long  enough  in  the 
capital  to  pay  a visit  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  At 
this  interview  I remained  with  him  longer 
than  ever  before — perhaps  two  hours.  He 
had  many  inquiries  to  make,  and  treated 
me  with  great  kindness  and  consideration. 
I had  a government  chart  with  m.e,  which 
was  not  mounted.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the 
same  chart  with  a good  back,  which  he 
pulled  down  from  the  large  frame  in  the 
corner  of  his  office.  He  offered  me  his 
map  in  exchange  for  mine,  remarking, 
“That  will  be  better  for  you,  and  yours 
is  good  enough  for  me.” 

Previous  to  this,  I remember  his  plac- 
ing his  finger  upon  Cumberland  Gap  and 
asking;  “Could  you  not,  General  How- 
ard, with  your  corps  pass  through  that 
gap  and  seize  Knoxville  and  deliver  those 
people  of  east  Tennessee?”  Then  he 
turned  and  looked  into  my  eyes  and  said, 
with  a singularly  intense  expression  of 


face:  “They  are  loyal  there.  General; 
they  are  loyal.” 

I realized  after  more  than  a year’s 
campaigning  among  the  people  of  the 
mountains  what  Mr.  Lincoln  meant  by 
“They  are  loyal.”  They  never  changed 
their  love  and  devotion  to  the  Old  Flag. 
Thousands  of  them  flocked  to  our  sup- 
port, and  nearly  all  the  population  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  assist  and 
supply  the  wants  of  our  soldiers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Lincoln  so  impressed 
me  at  that  interview  with  the  sturdy  char- 
acter and  the  exceeding  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  mountains  that  I began  almost 
immediately  to  establish  schools  among 
them,  and  since  mv  retirement  from  the 
army,  I have  devoted  myself  night  and 
day  to  the  building  up  of  a central  insti- 
tution (Lincoln’s  Memorial  University) 
near  that  Ciunberland  Gap,  which  in  in- 
tended to  be  not  only  a great  help  to  the 
mountain  youth,  but  a veritable  monu- 
ment to  him  whom  I have  served  and 
loved  these  many  years,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 
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There  were  three  of  us,  Tom,  me, 
and  Bill.  Bill  was  the  dog  and  the 
last  to  join. 

The  place  of  our  coming  together  was 
in  Alaska,  away  off  up  there  where  even 
nowadays  there  are  but  few  white  men, 
and  where,  at  that  time,  all  was  cqvered 
over  with  the  glamour  of  mystery  and  the 
splendid  terror  of  the  unknown. 

We  never  knew  where  Bill  came  from, 
but,  anyway,  that  was  nobody’s  business, 
and  in  Alaska  at  that  time  there  were  lots 
of  questions  which  no  man  ever  asked  an- 
other. Maybe  Bill  had  done  something 
for  which,  if  there  had  been  necessity,  he 
would  have  changed  his  name;  but  we 
never  thought  so.  As  far  as  we  ever 
knew,  he  was  a thoroughbred  gentleman, 
with  all  that  the  title  implies,  by  birth 
and  instinct.  Certainly  he  was  always  on 
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the  square  with  us,  and  we  went  through 
some  pretty  hard  times  together. 

Tradition  said  that  Bill  first  landed  in 
Alaska,  swimming  with  an  unknown  white 
man, — probably  his  partner,— and  val- 
iantly trying  to  assist  him  to  the  shore. 
The  Indians  at  Katmai  picked  them  from 
the  smother  of  foam  where  the  breakers 
sweep  over  shoals  on  one  side  and  ham- 
mer themselves  to  spray  against  a tall 
cliff  on  the  other. 

The  m.an  lost  his  life,  but  Bill  pulled 
through,  and  was  finally  dragged  away, 
overpowered  and  resisting,  into  the  in- 
terior, to  become  the  property  of  the 
tyune,  or  chief,  of  Kolukuk.  That  ’s 
where  we  first  met  him. 

Tom  and  I had  a hard  time  getting 
into  Kolukuk.  Had  been  out  of  grub 
for  a day  or  two  when  we  first  sighted 


